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great confidence to an early realisation of Mr. Hudson’s 
dream of artificial birds’-eggs of such nvigic perfection 
that schoolboys seeing them will rob birds’-nests no 
longer, though we agree with him in thinking that the 
volatile colours of most eggs when blown, make collec¬ 
tions of but little lasting value. 

There is in “ Birds in a Vdlage,” unless we are mis¬ 
taken, something which may possibly prove of more 
practical interest to lovers of good works of natural 
history than any such agreeable speculations. 

“Travel fever” is a malady easily caught. It is recurrent, 
and when once caught, seldom completely shaken off until 
life energy begins to fail and a man nears the starting time 
for his last journey. There are touches—sometimes rather 
pathetic—in the book before us which suggests that it was 
written under the influence of an unusually sharp attack. 
A few words from a little girl in St. James’s Park, 
“ Oh, how I love the birds ! ” were enough to start the 
writer wandering “ somewhat aimlessly ” about the 
country till he stumbled on his nightingale-haunted vil¬ 
lage and stopped there. “ I could not,” he writes, 
“longer keep from the birds, which I, too, loved, for now 
all at once it seemed to me that life was not life without 
them, that I was grown sick, and all my senses dim ; 
that only the wislred-for sight of birds could medicine my 
vision ; that only by drenching it in their melody could 
my tired brain recover its lost vigour.” 

The chapter headed “ Chanticleer ” is as symptomatic 
as the passage quoted above. Mr. Hudson tries seriously 
to persuade himself and his readers that he likes being 
awakened at three o’clock in the morning by his neigh¬ 
bours’ cocks ! When he believed himself listening to 
their crowings he was in a trance, having his eyes open. 
His body may have lain “on high ground in one of the 
pleasantest suburbs of London,” but he was himself 
thousands of miles away—lying on the cliff-edge, drop¬ 
ping stones to startle the great coots of Patagonia, riding 
at a swinging gallop through rustling seas of giant thistles 
into the “ mysterious, extra natural, low level plain, green 
and fresh and snaky, where horsehoofs made no sound,” 
or gazing up at the starry skies of the Pampas. The 
sounds of which he was really conscious were the con¬ 
certs of crested screamers, or the dance music of La 
Plata rails. 

Mr. Hudson will not think we wish unduly to dispaiaje 
his “ Birds in a Village” if we express a hope that circum¬ 
stances may allow him soon to let Nature have her way, 
and that before long he may be able again to show' us, on 
larger canvas, other collections of sketches of scenes less 
easily accessible. 

In these days of high pressure one of the most service - 
able qualities that a man can possess is the power of 
self-abstraction—to be able to throw work and worries 
on one side and bury himself in other interests. In “ En- 
dymion,” when the hero’s father found money difficul¬ 
ties gathering round him, and his political hopes failed 
at what had seemed the very moment of realisation, he 
committed suicide “ because,” says the author, “ he had 
no imagination.” The power which could convey Lord 
Beaconsfield himself at the time of a crushing defeat 
back to the formal terraces and gardens of the Braden- 
ham of his boyhood, and enable him there to forget him¬ 
self in the hopes and fears of beings of his own creation, 
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is a gift of the gods to the few. A love of Nature—its 
best substitute—is a possession scarcely less precious, 
and one to which every parent may do much to help his 
children. 

For such an education many more ambitious works 
could be better spared than the transcripts from the less 
known pages of “ God’s great second volume” which Mr. 
Hudson so well knows how to write. T. D. P. 


A MATHEMATICAL MISCELLANY. 
Mathcmatiques et Mathemalicims, Pensces et Curiosites. 

By A. Rebiere. Second edition. First edition, 1889. 

(Paris: Nony et Cie, 1893.) 

HIS work, originally issued in 1889, contains 
quotations from various writers on the study or 
philosophy of mathematics, together with some anecdotes 
and problems on the subject. The first edition consisted 
of but 280 pages, but advantage has been taken of a new 
issue to make additions which have more than doubled 
its size. Save for a brief section on the history of mathe¬ 
matics, the work is almost entirely a compilation, and no 
attempt is made to connect together the extracts or draw 
any inferences therefrom. The reader thus has the ad- 
wantage of being able to begin anywhere, but the effect of 
many hundreds of short and disconnected paragraphs is 
somewhat jerky. To form such a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection, drawn from writers of all ages, must have involved 
extensive preparation and years of reading. M. Rebiere 
maybe congratulated on the result of his labours, for 
the volume is undoubtedly interesting, though of some¬ 
what unequal merit. 

It is divided into four parts. The' first is mainly 
devoted to remarks on the philosophy of mathematics — 
by far the greater portion being drawn from French 
sources. In our opinion this is the best section of the 
book, since many of the extracts here given would other 
wise be practically inaccessible ; moreover it is always 
instructive to read the opinions of writers like Condillac, 
Mdme. de Staei, Rousseau, and Comte, and not the less 
so when their knowledge of the subject discussed is rather 
superficial. At the same time we think that a reader may 
reasonably expect detailed references to the sources of 
the quotations, and certainly the value of the collection 
would be increased thereby. 

The section on the history of mathematics, which is 
placed at the close of this part, is a mere travesty of the 
subject. We cannot suppose that M. Rebiere,when writing 
his work, seriously thought that Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
and Leibnitz were the only mathematicians outside France 
who should be mentioned as having been eminent in the 
last five hundred years; that among over forty names 
given as representing contemporary mathematicians 
not a single foreigner should find a place ; or that five 
French papers were the only current periodicals of any 
importance (had not M. Rebiere ever heard of Crelle's 
Journal?). In the second edition the names of Huygens, 
Euler, Gauss, and Jacobi, together with those of a few 
European contemporaries are added, but though M. 
Rebiere in his preface specifically calls attention to these 
additions, we consider he would have been better advised 
to have omitted this section rather than give a sketch 
which is so unsatisfactory. 
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The second division of the work is of a very miscel¬ 
laneous character, ranging from quotations and anec¬ 
dotes to a note on the superstition that thirteen is an ! 
tmlucky number, and a remark that Newton’s fluxions J 
is not, as might be inferred from the title, a medical 
work. Any citation involving a geometrical term or a 
number seems to be regarded as worthy of a place here ' 
thus the observation of a diplomatist that the straight 
course is not always the shortest way is regarded as a 
geometrical anecdote. Such examples abound, but it is 
an unusual stretch of language to call them mathe¬ 
matical. 

The third division commences with some quotations 
which might have been equally well placed in the first 
part of the book. Most of it is, however, devoted to what 
are called paradoxes and singularities; such as amne¬ 
monic verse for recollecting the approximate value otfir, 
that the number six hundred and sixty-six is supposed 
to be connected with Antichrist, that a map of the ' 
heavens is now being prepared by photography, that two ! 
and two do not truly make four because the units used 
can never be exactly alike, that since it is very cold at 
the North Pole it might be thought that it was very hot 
at the South Pole, that Cardan’s solution of a cubic 
equation is useless for determining real roots, and so on. 
Such a collection of assertions and extracts—mostly 
unaccompanied by comment or reference — will pro¬ 
bably be less attractive to the mathematician than to the 
general reader. 

The book concludes with some problems, classified 
according to subjects. In general, only the enunciations 
are given. Thus, in arithmetic, we have the question 
how many digits are used in paging a volume of 
one thousand six hundred and forty-five pages; in 
algebra, the question of finding the number of rabbits 
and pheasants when altogether among them there are 
thirty-five heads and ninety-four feet ; in optics, the 
determination of a point equally illuminated by two given 
luminous points ; in mechanics, the curve of pursuit, and 
in higher (!) mathematics, the question of finding the sum 
to which a centime would amount in eighteen hundred and 
eighty-nine years at compound interest at the rate of five 
per cent, a year. Some “recreations” and celebrated 
problems are also included : historical notes on these or j 
references are either absent or so incomplete as to be ' 
practically useless, though they would add greatly to the j 
interest of the questions. Moreover, it seems desirable j 
to add a warning that questions of this kind—such as the j 
inscription in a circle of a regular polygon of seventeen i 
sides, the theory of the knight’s tour on a chess-board, and 
the formation of perfect numbers—are of a totally different 
character to the common catch of the time occupied in 
reaching the top of a pole twenty metres high by a snail 
which each day crawls up three metres and each night 
slips down two metres. Here, however, conundrums and 
problems of all degrees of difficulty are indiscriminately 
mixed up together. In spite of this obvious criticism the 
collection is a good one, and well adapted to stimulate 
interest. 

The printing and get-up of the book are admirable, 
while the foregoing sketch will, we think, enable the 
reader to form a general idea of its contents. We have 
already stated that, in our opinion, its chief value lies in i 
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the citations on the philosophy of the subject; the scien¬ 
tific worth of the rest is more questionable, but it forms 
an amusing collection of assertions and notes concern¬ 
ing mathematics which may be commended to those 
interested in such matters. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Grasses of the Pacific Slope, including Alaska and the 
Adjacent Islands. Part II. By Dr. George Vasey, 
Botanist to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Issued June i, 1893. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1893.) 

This is the fourth part of a series of plates and descrip¬ 
tions of the rarer American grasses which has been 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The first volume was devoted to the species of 1'exas and 
the south-west, and the present volume, which is now 
finished, contains plates and descriptions of the grasses 
of California, Oregon, Washington, and the north-western 
coast, including Alaska. Dr. Vasey, who for many years 
was head of the department at Washington, died before 
the present volume was issued. He was a native of 
Yorkshire, who emigrated to the Western States in early 
life. For many years Dr. Vasey lived in Illinois, and 
was one of the leading authorities on the plants of the 
Western States. He was already advanced in years 
when he became a government servant, and made a 
special study of the grasses. 

The number of grasses of the Pacific Slope reaches 
nearly two hundred species. They are nearly all 
specifically distinct from the species east of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. A considerable number of the grasses of the 
mountain regions of California, Oregon, and Washing¬ 
ton reappear in the mountains of Idaho, Montana, and 
the interior Rockies. 

The interior of California is a dry region, verging in 
the extreme south into desert country, and is very de¬ 
ficient in grasses. In the present part there are descrip¬ 
tions and plates of 1 Schimdtia, 1 Phippsia, 1 Arcta- 
grostis, 2 species of Agrostis, 3 of Calamagiostis, 2 of 
Deschampsia, 1 Trisetum, 1 Danthonia, 6 of Melica,2 of 
Pleuropogon, 1 Uniola, 15 of Poa, I Colpodium, 2 of 
Dupontia, I Glycera, 1 Atropis, 3 of Festuca, 2 of Bromus, 
I Agropyrum, 3 of Elymu's, and I Gymnostichum. Only 
two of the species are British, Calamagrostis neglecta 
and Elymus arenarius. The descriptions are mainly 
drawn up by Mr. L. H. Dewey. We wish the depart¬ 
ment could see its way next to issue a complete synopsis 
of all the grasses of the United States. J. G. B. 

Reveries of World History, from Earths Nebulous 
Origin to its Final Ruin; or, the Romance of a Star. 
By T. Mullett Ellis. (London : Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 1893.) 

It is difficult to estimate the place of this book in scien¬ 
tific literature. The object of its publication is ap¬ 
parently to give the world the benefit of moralisings very 
similar in style to those indulged in by Mr. Richard 
Swiveller of Old Curiosity Shop fame. But there is no 
substance in the book whatever. From the first to the 
last page the author meanders on with wearisome plati¬ 
tudes expressed in high-flaunting style, obscuring a line of 
fact in a page of padding. This is the manner in which 
he is carried away on the subject of the origin of man. 

“ He came like an apparition. Whence ? Who shall 
say ? Who shall dare, out of his absolute knowledge, to 
declare his origin, his ancestry ? 

“ What hopes had he in that dreary desolation ? 
What thoughts ? What ambitions ? 

“What a being! What a nature, his ! How noble 
his form ! Between the mammoth and himself, between 
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